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1947 
INAUGURAL MEETING 


The 1947 Inaugural Meeting will be held at 7 p.m. on Thursday, 
9th January, at Chaucer House. 


Mr. L. A. G. STRONG 
will speak on 


“BROADCASTING” 


Members and friends are cordially invited. 











Council Notes 
HE fifth Council Meeting of the 51st Session was held at Chaucer House af 
Wednesday 20th November, the President (J. T. Gillett, Esq.) in the Chair 


The Council elected Mr. L. H. Sidwell (Holborn) as Hon. Membershiy 
Secretary for 1947, and appointed the following representatives on the Library Asso 
ciation’s Council and Committees for the coming year :— 


Council: H.W. Marr (President-elect) and E. Cave (Hon. Secretary). 
Education Committee : S. W. Martin (Joint Hon. Education Secretary). 
Membership Committee : L. H. Sidwell (Hon. Membership Secretary). 
Mr. W. H. Phillips was nominated as Vice-President, 1947. 





Further consideration was given to the title for the forthcoming edition of Segud 
stories, and in view of the widened scope of the work the Council resolved that it shal 
be entitled Sequels—incorporating Aldred’s Sequel stories. 


It was resolved to seek the sanction of the 1947 Annual General Meeting to alter 
Rule 5(5) to read: ‘“‘ The Honorary Treasurer of the Association shall pay annually 
to the Honorary Treasurers of the Divisions a sum calculated per capita on the member 
ship of each Division at 31st December of the previous year. The per capita figut 
shall be decided each year by the Council after consideration of the audited statements 
of the finances of all Divisions. This Rule, however, shall not preclude the Council 
from varying by resolution the amount of grant to any Division because of local 
circumstances.” 


The present Rule reads: “* Divisional Expenses.—The Honorary Treasurer of th 
Association shall pay, annually, to the Honorary Treasurers of the Divisions, a sum 4j 
the rate of 2s. per capita in respect of the first 250 members attached to the Division 
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1s. 6d. per capita in respect of the next 250 members and 1s. per capita in respect of 
each member above the number of 500. Capitation grants shall be paid on the basis 
of the membership of the Division on 31st December of the preceding year.” 


Arising from the Representatives’ Report on the Library Association Council 
Meeting, and in connection with the proposed revision of the Library Association 
By-laws, the following recommendation was submitted to the Library Association: 
“ That the proposed new By-laws shall so amend the 1939 Draft By-laws as to ensure 
the continuance of the A.A.L. as a Section of the Library Association.” 


An application for the formation of the new Division suggested in the Council’s 
Sub-Committee on Divisional Areas Report, signed by 87 assistants representing 17 
libraries in the area, was received, and it was resolved to accede with pleasure to the 
request, and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to convey the Council’s best wishes to 
the Division. The President and Hon. Secretary were nominated as the Council’s 
representatives at a preliminary meeting of the Division to be held in Bristol on 18th 
December. 


At the conclusion of the Meeting, the last of the Session, Mr. Carver moved and Mr. 
Marr seconded the Council’s warm and sincere appreciation of the work done on 
behalf of the Association by the retiring President. This was carried with acclamation, 
and Mr. Gillett replied to the Council’s good wishes. 





> On “sae” 
hair, 


shi A.A.L. Panel of Tutors 


\SS0- 


A special appeal is made to those members who are suitably qualified and experienced 
to make application to join the Panel of Tutors. The most urgent vacancies occur in 
the following Sections :—Entrance, Registration (C) (vi), Final—Parts 1, 2, 3(a), 4(a), 
5(6). Those interested in this work are asked to contact the appropriate Divisional 
Hon. Secretary as soon as possible. 


~~” 













7 A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


The A.A.L. Council regrets that it has become necessary to increase the fees of the 
wually§ Correspondence Courses by 10s. per course as from 1st January, 1947. If itis possible 
mber-§ to obtain sufficient supplies it is hoped that notebooks and wrappers will again be 
figut'§ provided with the Courses, commencing in April, 1947. Special attention is drawn 
to the introduction of a new Course in our programme to cover Final—Part 3(c), Special 
ouncilf Libraries and Information Bureaux. 


loca Correspondence Courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
of thi following year. The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of 
um ai the L.A.), comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical 
vision teading, hints and advice on study and practical work and questions or subjects for 
essays upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 
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The subjects treated and the respective fees are as follows :-— 


Entrance Examination —The Course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements for 
this examination. Fee, £2 10s. Od. 


Registration Examination—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (ii) 
Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. 0d. Group (6) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to 
Readers in the choice of books—Fee, £2 10s. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization 
and Administration—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, 
£1 15s. Od. 


Final Examination—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £2 Os. 0d 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £2 0s.0d. Part 3, Library 
Routine and Administration : (a) Public Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (6) University 
and College Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (c) Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and Appreciation : (a) Modem 
Literature—Fee, £2 0s. 0d. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : (c) Advanced Classification— 
Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. 0d. ; (d) Historical Bibliography 
—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 


Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 


Students wishing to enter for a Course must obtain an application form from and 
send it (together with the appropriate fee) to the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries, Car- 
negie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above 
before 20th March and 20th October for the April and November courses respectively. 
Short revision courses in Classification and Cataloguing will be available to those 
members who have already sat for those parts of the Intermediate Examination (old 
syllabus) and failed, and are eligible to sit again in 1947. Applications for these courses 
must reach the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries on or before 28th February and 
30th August for the March and September courses respectively. The fees for these 
courses will remain at £1 6s. 6d. per subject, but no stationery will be provided. Note 
that after the above dates no application will be considered. 


Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in The 
Library Association year book. Any queries concerning the examinations or the syllabus 
should be sent direct to The Library Association and not to The Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 


ase” 


Microphotography: An Introduction 
J. S. Parsonage 


ICROPHOTOGRAPHY has been defined as “‘ the art or process of making 
photographs of very small size,”’ and for the purpose of this article it is taken 
to refer solely to the reproduction of written and printed matter on films in 

a very much smaller size than the original copy. These films are then magnified or 
projected to produce an image of legible size. 


During the war, microphotography played a not unimportant part in the lives 
of many men and women serving abroad, for it was this process which made possible 
the airgraph and the American V-Mail, although microphotography as we understand 
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it was introduced during an earlier war—the Franco-Prussian War. During the 
Siege of Paris, the besieged Parisians relied for news on the messages brought by 
carrier pigeons from unoccupied territory, but many of these birds fell into enemy 
hands because the weight of the paper hampered them on their return flight. To 
overcome this difficulty, Prudent Dagron (a photographer who specialized in making 
those miniature photographs, which, suitably magnified, are sometimes found mounted 
on novelty souvenirs) left Paris, with his equipment, in a balloon. After a series of 
exciting adventures he reached Tours, where he succeeded in making microphoto- 
graphic copies of current dispatches on glass slides. He then stripped the emulsion 
from the slides and rolled it in tubes which were attached to the pigeons’ wings. When 
the birds arrived at the capital, these films were unrolled and flattened between glass 
slides, and then projected on to a screen. 


That was in 1870, but it was not until after the First World War that any large-scale 
attempt was made to apply microphotography to the needs of libraries, and although 
much has been done in this country, far more has been done on the other side of the 
Atlantic and most of the finest equipment is of American origin. 


As we are more concerned with the end rather than the means of this process, 
only the briefest technical details need to be given here. The photographing is done 
by means of a special camera, e.g. the Leica or Contax, on a film of extremely fine 
“grain, high contrast, and sensitivity to colours approximately in accordance with the 
response of the human eye, i.e. “ panchromatic.” (Microfile Safety is an example 
of such a film.) Because the cellulose nitrate film used for most ciné work is highly 
inflammable, and as it darkens and becomes brittle in time, cellulose acetate film is 
used. This film will not only support a flame (extreme heat will make it appear to 
melt) but it is also more stable and endurable than the nitrate type. It has been shown 
that for the best results the hypo (sodium thiosulphate) content of the emulsion should 
be kept as low as .005 mg. per square inch of film, and therefore more careful washing 
than usual is required. 


There are two standard sizes of film—16 mm. and 35 mm., although the latter 
nakell is more commonly used, and it is this that we shall consider. The width between 
Thel the perforations is 24 mm., and several different formats or positions are possible 
abusf on it. These are given in some detail in an article by Messrs. Page, Sayce and Patterson, 
stantfin the L.A.R. for May, 1938, and I will attempt to summarize them here. Three 
formats are given :— 


Format A uses 36 mm. of film (36 mm. x 24 mm.). 
Format B uses 18 mm. of film (24 mm. xX 18 mm.). 


Format C also uses 18 mm. of film, but two pages of text, each 18 mm. X 12 mm. 

ge are condensed on each frame. In deciding what format is to be used, the size of the 
original page and print must be taken into consideration, for reduction greater than 

king§about 20 diameters gives a blurred impression when enlarged. For newspapers, 

aken§ format A is essential, but for other sizes format B is recommended. 

s in How are the films viewed? Equipment for reading may be divided into three 

d orf categories :— 

(1) Direct magnifiers, e.g. simple lenses or binocular microscopes. 

oo (2) Adaptations of various types of projector equipment. 

rand (3) Equipment designed specially for microfilm work. 
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This last is the only type really suitable for library work, and it is certainly kindey 
to theeyes. Unfortunately, as Mrs. Moholy pointed out at the 1944 ASLIB Conference, 
special reading equipment is rather difficult to obtain in this country, but in Americ; 
several good models have been produced, among them the “ Argus” Film Recorde 
(no longer manufactured), the “‘ Recordak” Library Film Reader, and the recen 
Microstat type R-1 which is fitted with an 18 in. <x 24 in. opal glass screen, and which 
may be automatically adjusted to give any degree of magnification from 13 to 2 
diameters. In a large library of several buildings or departments, reading equipment 
should be centralized at one place. 
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Films should be kept in a cool place, the positives near the reading equipment—io th 
and the negatives (to be used only as master copies) near the processing room, although © 
many libraries have their work done for them by commercial concerns. Spools offi) - 
film may be stored in double bakelite containers, and short extracts of a few framepp! (¢ 
in drawers or special cardboard containers, or in “ Filclips °—a method patented injed 
the U.S. in 1939. The microfilms used for the Crypt of Civilization at Oglethorpefptal' 
University were stored in helium to preserve them for six thousand years ! may 
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What are the advantages of applying micrcphotography to library work? The 
most important is that copying books and documents makes them, in effect, more 
accessible. Librarians are often unwilling to lend out expensive or rare works— 
especially to foreign libraries because of the risk of loss or damage in transit. However, 
microcopies, generally quite as useful, are easier and cheaper to send, and may be 
replaced if lost, and they may usually be bought quite cheaply, whereas the original 
works have to be returned. Even if a library possesses a work, it is often preferableMhree 
to make use of microcopies, to prevent unnecessary handling of the original, especially he | 
if that is at all fragile. pver' 


The copying of manuscript and unpublished material—nearly always unique—has 
proved very useful, too, especially when it is of interest to people not living in the 
vicinity of the library possessing it. For this reason the Liverpool Public Library 
arranged for the microfilming of the manuscript Minute Books of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool—four folio volumes covering the period 1801 
to 1908. There is wide scope for this sort of work in connection with material of 
local interest. At Liverpool, microfilms are being made of old parish registers in 
the Local History Library and in the Town Clerk’s Office (Leasing Department), and fy ) 
of manuscript copies of inscriptions from tombstones in now non-existent local burial 
grounds. 


Another useful, but often unpublished, class of work is the academic thesis, and 
many universities have arranged for these to be microfilmed. 


The second advantage lies in the saving of storage space—often as much as 90 per 
cent. For example, the files of the Milwaukee newspapers (1837—1920) which were 
filmed just before the war, occupied about 120 cubic feet of space, whereas the entire kor 
film occupied only 12} cubic feet. In addition it must be remembered that the film fh 
is far more durable than paper, and that the reader who desires to consult only one hh 
article, needs only the appropriate strip or spool of film. Microphotography is a 
quick process (the Milwaukee newspapers were filmed at the rate of 465 pages per Lit 
day), and—an important point when dealing with old material—proper photography the 
will filter out defacements on a stained text. 
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ndes To give some idea of what may be accomplished when microphotography is done 
‘ence, a large scale, mention may be made of three American undertakings, each concerned 
leriGR ith a different type of material, during the two years preceding the war. The firm 
order f Edwards Brothers visited this country to make microfilms of all English books 

Ccenirinted before 1550, for distribution to American libraries; the New York Times 
oy fered subscribers an edition on film for $175 per annum ; and the Chicago University 
© ires , following the lead of the O.U.P., announced its intention to make out-of-print 
mentorks available on film. 

Microphotography is not confined to the copying of books ; it may also be applied 
nento the making of a catalogue, especially a union catalogue. Films of all the cards 
ough collected together, and then one of the following methods may be adopted: 
Is ofa) projecting the films and typing the union cards, (6) taking prints from the films, 
amar (c) using the film itself as the catalogue. The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
sd ingad Sciences combined offset printing with microphotography to produce miniature 
orpefpatalogue cards (36 mm. Xx 59 mm.), legible without reading aids, of which 6,000 
may be filed in the space of a standard 3 in. X 5 in. catalogue drawer. There are 
ound arguments for microfilming existing catalogues as a precautionary measure ; 
t the outbreak of war the sheaf catalogue of the Liverpool Reference Library was 
microfilmed in case the original was destroyed by enemy action—and, in fact, it only 
missed destruction by a few yards. 

At the Gary Public Library, Mr. Ralph Shaw applied the process to the charging 
if books. The method he adopted was as follows: For each book issued a serially 
humbered card is used in addition to the reader’s ticket and the book card, and these 
hree are filmed by an automatic camera, and then placed in the book pocket. When 
he book is returned, the serial card is withdrawn and filed in order, so when doing 
bverdues, it is only necessary to note which serial cards issued on the day concerned 
¢ missing, project the appropriate film, and type the overdue notice. 

There are many’ other aspects of microphotography—the cataloguing of the films, 
he question of copyright, the use of microprint and microcards, to mention but three 
for which there is no space to deal here. 

The war has inevitably hampered the development of microphotography in this 


ican 


~ fountry, but on the other hand it has opened up new fields, and offers one solution 
: . 0 the problem of replacing rare books lost through enemy action. There is little 


foubt that it will play an important part in librarianship in the future, for in the words 
andi Mrs. Moholy, “ Microfilm is now accepted as a practical means of research which 
irial Bas come to stay.” 

ease 
andge , 
Divisional Notes and News 


per{ Devon and Cornwall.—A mecting of the Division was held at Exeter on 2nd October, 
vere Fvhen members visited the Roborough Library, University College of the South-West, 
tire Jkompleted shortly before the war. Mr. J. L. Lloyd, the Librarian, welcomed his guests, 
film fvho came from as far away as Launceston, Plymouth and Barnstaple, and drew their 
one fattention to some of the rare and valuable books on show. 


S49 In the evening a general meeting was held at Exeter City Library by permission of the 
a ibrarian, Mr. N. S. E. Pugsley. Mr. W. Best Harris from Plymouth took the chair in 
PAY Ihe absence of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman. After a short business meeting 
Mr. Lloyd spoke on University libraries of the past and present and their plans for 
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the future. He described the main functions of a University Library as the provision ¢ 
material for research, standard reference and text books and literature on subject Bra 
not covered by the syllabus. In his opinion students also needed to be taught to us} mai 
books and appreciate them, both for their content and for their appearance. The thank 
of the meeting were conveyed to the speaker by Mr. J. S. Bristow, of Exeter. phe 


Eastern.—On 7th November, a meeting of the Division was held at Norwich, whe f 
Mr. W. A. Munford, B.Sc., F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Cambridge, gave a talk entitle ® 


** CC-41,” in which he dealt with many problems of librarianship. sec 
The Officers of the Division for 1947 are :— of | 
Chairman: Miss K. M. Sharkey (Lowestoft). 7 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss J. H. Hayden (Lowestoft). a 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. Bale (Norwich). Mr 


Divisional Representative : Mr. T. E. Boulter (Colchester). 


Greater London.—The Division is now issuing a News Leaflet, edited by Mr. W. §) © 
Hudson, A.L.A. (St. Pancras). Copies are being sent to Divisional Representatives 
Members who do not receive a copy should write to the Hon. Secretary of the Divisios dr 
(Miss E. J. Willson, A.L.A., Hammersmith). Contributions are invited from memben 













of the Division. cO- 
Future meetings :— - 
16th January—“ 1d. to pay : a discussion on library rules.” Di 
13th February—* Women in Librarianship.” Li 
13th March—“ A Library Quiz.” rel 
All meetings are held at Chaucer House, and commence at 6.30 p.m. : 
Midland.—The Joint Committee of the Midland Division and the Birmingham an th 
District Branch of the L.A. announce that it is proposed to hold a Library Associatiom w: 
Summer School at Chancellor’s Hall, Birmingham, during the period 18th to 30th August Hi 
Further details will be issued later. pu 
Si 
North-Eastern.—A joint meeting of the North-Eastern Division of the A.A.L. anil ¢, 
the L.A. Northern Branch was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Wednesday, 23n§ 
October, 1946, under the Chairmanship of Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. (Cit ty 
Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). th 
A hundred members (including members of Libraries Committees) attended. al 
During the afternoon a film show was provided by co-operation with the Centr ™ 
Office of Information. The films shown were Library of Congress and New book 
for old—a description of Messrs. Dunn and Wilson’s Bindery (kindly loaned 
Messrs. Dunn and Wilson). d. 
At the evening session, after a short business meeting, Councillor A. Frame (Chair h 
man, Newcastle Public Libraries Committee) gave a stimulating address on “ “ 
Chairman’s point of view.”” He touched on the librarian’s responsibilities and ° 
value of the library service, the progress of the Newcastle Libraries system, the valug “ 
of co-operation between Committee and staff, the financial aspect of the library servi 
and other relevant matters. A lively discussion followed. v 
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A joint meeting of the North-Eastern Division of the A.A.L. and the L.A. Northern 
Branch was held at Darlington on Wednesday, 27th November, 1946, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. (City Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

Sixty members attended and during the afternoon made an inspection of the Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

Tea was kindly provided by the Darlington Public Libraries Committee, members 
of which were present at the meeting, and to whom a vote of thanks was moved and 
seconded by Miss I. Walker and Miss P. Bell (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

In the evening a junior meeting was held in the Art Gallery under the Chairmanship 
of Miss E. Trotter (Darlington). Miss M. Hutchison (Darlington) read a paper entitled 
“Need library staff be wholly professional?” and the various points raised provoked 
an interesting discussion. This was the first junior meeting held so far, and was a great 
success. A vote of thanks to the speaker and Chairman was moved and seconded by 
Mr. C. Metcalfe (Middlesbrough) and Mr. A. Todd (South Shields). 

The Chairman concluded the meeting with a vote of thanks to Mrs. M. Lowther 
(Darlington) and her staff for the arrangement of a very successful meeting. 

South Wales.—A meeting of the Division, held at Swansea on 20th November, 1946, 
drew an attendance of 32 in spite of extremely adverse weather. 

A tour of the “‘ Tir John ” Power Station in the afternoon was arranged through the 
co-operation of Mr. Jones, Deputy Chief Electrical Engineer, who very kindly provided 
tea as a fitting conclusion to a most interesting and instructive visit. 


After tea a meeting was held in the Central Library, Swansea, when Mr. L. J. Drew, 
Director of Education of Swansea, gave an address entitled ‘‘ Schools and the Public 
Library.” Mr. Drew proved to be a speaker with a keen, practical interest in the 
relationship between the education service and the library service and he advocated 
(where it did not already exist) the formation of a School Libraries Sub-committee 
formed jointly between the Library and the Education authority. The Director suggested 
that the fundamental difference between the two was that the function of the school 
was to teach children to read, whilst that of the Library was to teach them what to read. 
He stressed the importance of the maintenance of close links between schools and the 
public library, and described a scheme which he was preparing to put into operation in 
Swansea. He assumed that every citizen should know what the public library service 
can provide and to this end planned that every pupil in his 13 plus year should spend 
a morning at the local public library. It was his intention that a preliminary talk should 
be given in school prior to the visit which would be arranged with the co-operation of 
the Librarian. At the outset each child would be given a printed, annotated programme, 
and this would be followed by an introductory talk by a member of the Library staff— 
and here Mr. Drew underlined the importance of choosing the right assistant for this 
work—and an explanatory tour of each section of the Library. 


The Director said that, in planning its new multi-lateral secondary schools, accommo- 
dating 1,500 pupils, and a series of community centres, the Swansea Education Authority 
had in every case made provision for a library, and, after comparing the methods of 
Staffing, he declared that each school would require a full-time trained librarian. He 
added that he thought the public library might supply librarians to the community 
centres on, possibly, a part-time basis. 


The discussion which the address provoked rounded off a most enjoyable day for 
which the staff of the Swansea Public Library were very warmly thanked. 
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The County Scene 
Mary Piggott 


ECENTLY I was shocked to hear of a county library in which the village 
centres have received an exchange of books only twice a year since the 
beginning of the war and have not been visited by the library staff at all. 

Admittedly, transport undertakings have impressed upon us librarians that books 
are of ludicrous unimportance, to be collected and delivered only when priority con- 
signments have been lovingly disposed of, and if book boxes have been addressed 
to one centre and delivered to another, the vanmen didn’t see anything to worry about. 
However, in spite of blunders and delays due to our utter insignificance, it has been 
possible, even through the war, to maintain fairly frequent and regular contact with 
village centres, given sufficient persistence and a regionalized library system. For it 
is in many cases easier to arrange transport for books and staff from a regional centre 
to village libraries within that region than it is to reach all the local libraries from 
a headquarters in the county town; it may also be cheaper. It has not yet been 
realized in many counties that a partial exchange of stock at a centre once a month 
is of more benefit to the readers than a complete exchange every three or four months, 
Once such exchanges are the rule, however, any delay produces local complaint, which, 
paradoxically, is gratifying because it shows that the new choice of books is eagerly 
awaited and that rural readers are aware that their needs are considered important 
and are the special responsibility of a member of the library staff. 


It is now possible, at least in some areas, to hire a wagon and driver for a whole 
day once a month to collect and deliver boxes of books at village centres. At the 
rate of one shilling a mile about a score of centres can be visited in one day for 
between £5 and £6 if the villages lie fairly close togethe: ; in very sparsely populated 
counties the village centres can probably best be reached by the library’s display van, 
being included on the routes for direct service. Where a wagon is hired regularly 
from a haulage contractor, the same driver can be sent each month and he may be 
relied on to take the extra care in calling for keys and picking up the right boxes that 
makes the month’s exchange the simple and successful operation it so seldom is in the 
hands of carriers taking library books along with other goods. 


Helpful though frequent exchanges of stock are, they can become much more 
valuable through careful selection of books. (It is symptomatic of our present distress 
that I, a librarian, should have written of transport, a mechanical problem, first, and 
come to books afterwards.) There is a school of thought which postulates sending to 
village centres only elementary books in the non-fiction classes, and while this has 
the negative value of not sending into rustication technical volumes which may be 
needed elsewhere it has no positive virtues to recommend it. There is no reason to 
suppose that people living in the country are retarded in the development of their 
work and their leisure-time pursuits, that they will welcome hints on bee-keeping for 
beginners, elementary stitch-craft manuals and easy history readers in preference to 
books on what they don’t already know about country life and in addition to the 
well-stocked libraries many of them already possess. 


It is impossible to make a satisfactory selection of books for centres without first 
getting to know them. Two main types of centre exist in county areas: the country 
village centre, where readers tend to show a preference for older and more solid books 
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The Library Assistant 


and to look askance at modern book jackets, and the centre where members have 
daily contact with a large town and are much more up to date in their demands. 
Though it is possible roughly to divide the centres thus, it is necessary to become 
acquainted with the individual borrowers before the small stock of books displayed 
at a centre can offer books of definite interest to each member. Visiting the centres 
constantly is the only means of doing this, of course ; sometimes it is an unrewarding 
pilgrimage, but at many places it is immediately worth while, and perseverance breaks 
down reserve and finally makes the librarian welcome at all the centres in his charge. 


Often readers hesitate to state a personal preference lest it should not be popular 
with the other borrowers at the centre, but when they understand that a book obtained 
especially for them can be returned in the next month’s box, they finally reveal interests 
(not so abstruse after all) in the pursuit of which the library can give them unexpected 
help, and it is frequently noticed that books packed at the request of one person are 
issued to several borrowers before coming back to the regional branch. Other readers 
simply do not realize the resources of the library and cannot be persuaded to make 
application for books until the recurrent surprise occasioned by the arrival of books 
the visiting librarian has mentioned to them gives way to the conviction that a system 
exists whereby any member of the county library may borrow any book he needs. 
For the frequency of the exchanges makes it possible to send as monthly loans to 
centres books which are in great demand, and also valuable books which are normally 
issued only for a limited period from the students’ library at headquarters, such as 
the Victoria county histories. For this system to run smoothly the willing co-operation 
of an intelligent voluntary centre librarian is essential—it would be unthinkable other- 
wise to apply to the regional bureaux for books for the use of centre borrowers—and 
most of the people who offer their time and energy for this type of voluntary social 
service are capable of willing and intelligent co-operation. 


Rural readers have at their disposal various booklists, including monthly or quarterly 
lists of new accessions published by the county library, articles in the local paper 
contributed by the regional librarian and the ‘ Readers’ Guides,” which are offered 
to serious readers in particular subjects. The visiting librarian meets members of the 
Women’s Institute and the W.E.A. Class to whom he has the opportunity of explaining, 
for example, how sets of plays may be borrowed or the W.E.A. book box supplemented 
through the regional library. In fact it is possible to have full use made of the library 
service by centre borrowers, both through a general knowledge of their tastes and 
through the requisitions forwarded by the centre librarian, many of them being for 
terious books. Incidentally, it seems to me a pity to disregard fiction requests from 
tentres ; the chances are that particular titles may never find their way to a pariicular 
entre and devotees of this or that hero, having followed his adventures in one or 
wo volumes of a series, may be forced to abandon him in mid-career to a doom 
inknown. There is more justification for taking trouble to include specific novels 
in a small centre collection than for leading round the branch shelves the morons 
ho want “‘a nice light novel” and pretend to be incapable of choosing one from 
t display of several hundreds. 


County libraries were established originally to provide books for rural readers. 
if we cannot do more than send, twice yearly, a random selection of books for persons 
inknown, we have not progressed very far in a quarter of a century. 
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Staffing: A Major Problem of Librarianship—1 
G. B. Cottog, 


HEN the effects of the late war have disappeared, and libraries return ong 

more to normal, one of the major problems in their reconstruction programm, 

will be the recruitment of staff. Pre-war experience, and the trend of event§, 
during the post-war period, seem to indicate that unless some vigorous, concerte 
action is taken soon, the progress of general libraries will be halted by a major cris 


with the problem, but the following general remarks, written from a few familia 
angles, have been designed to present the most important components of the who 


WHY LIBRARIES ARE UNABLE TO ATTRACT SUITABLE ENTRANTS 
1. Long hours 


bookworms, the idea that a library assistant might desire to work an equal numbe 
of hours as his colleague in the Town Hall has appalled officials. 


assistants today are paying the penalties. Though a librarian may be proficient ¢ 
clerk, typist, administrator, author and lecturer, yet in the eyes of the local governmes 


result partly as we have explained, and partly as a measure of economy in maintainin 
the library service on insufficient staff, become something of a sine qua non. 


The real injustice lies not in the hours worked, but the inconvenient way in whidy 
these are grouped. Thus it often becomes necessary for assistants to work from” 
seven to nine o’clock three or four evenings a week. It is no consolation to ther 
that their meal hours are an hour apiece, or more. These hours are stultifying i 
regard both to study and to recreation, and can lead only to careless, haphazard wo 
with the majority of assistants. Moreover, such is human nature that the professiot 
gains not a jot in prestige, but is regarded rather as a “‘ low category profession,” ang 
one to be avoided, if possible. It has too long been stated that would-be librarian¥ 
should make these sacrifices with a glad heart—most will testify that they make enougll. 
as it is. 

2. Insufficient pay. 

The policy of paying library assistants extra pay for their longer hours would seem 
to be an equable alternative, yet this has always seemed peculiarly illogical with 
committees. Other branches of local government service, working far more conveniel 
hours, have been able to present demands for overtime payment during periods whe! 
they have still worked less hours than their colleagues in the library work during 
normal week. This anomaly seems not only ridiculous but unjust, and is a furth - 
example of the poor light in which the library profession is regarded. The reasonis 
that an assistant’s conditions of service are stipulated ipso facto in his unwritten contra 
of employment is a well-known argument with which many councils are well pleaseé 
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seems to cover the point. Actually it is somewhat specious and short-sighted 
seasoning, for nothing is felt to be the reward of conscientious labour more than good, 
ard cash. Stipulations about unwritten contracts are hardly likely to console the 
brary assistant at the end of a long, tiring day. 
The profession rates low generally 

Librarianship is not regarded in a very favourable light by the general public, who 
nso very many libraries see only the counter assistants and base their opinions on 
‘hem and the work they do. Whatever goes on behind the scenes, they can only 
udge the results, and on this evidence many borrowers firmly believe that they could 
wn the library better than the librarian! These impressions are, of course, accen- 
wated or ameliorated by the degree to which the remarks in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 5 
“ply to the particular library, and may even, in some cases (though we hope not), 
be true! At any rate, whether the impression is based on prejudice, hearsay or fact, 
many people it is an indelible one, therefore a deterrent to the aspiring candidate. 


Poor standards in the past 
Before the late war, the number of entrants into the library service who did not 
possess either School Certificate or its equivalent was decreasing annually, though 

t was still possible to find many libraries with few, if any, educational standards. 
i@the main reason for this of course was the extremely low category in which the library 
profession was placed at the outset, when nearly all establishments were staffed by 
@lementary school girls who worked long hours for miserably poor wages. The 
increased standards imposed by the Library Association examinations did much to 
mprove this situation, but librarians as a whole were too slow in taking advantage 
bf the opportunity of providing themselves with qualified staffs, and often retained 
mnqualified, even unsuitable personnel merely because of their length of service. In 
ime this led to the anomaly of qualified members of the profession serving under 
inqualified seniors whose complete lack of the theory or aims of librarianship made 
hem unsympathetic to their juniors. This in turn often led to frustration and 
: minhappiness, with resulting depreciation in the standard of work done. In choosing 
“Becondary and grammar school candidates it became the habit of several authorities 
#0 employ female, rather than male, assistants, in order to save on salaries, an example 
‘fof fallacious reasoning based on immediate rather than long-term economy. It may 
be stated as a general rule that females are less likely to remain in the library service 
han men, since the majority leave in their twenties in order to get married. On the 
aother hand a man, since it is his livelihood, will nearly always adopt the profession 
nd seek to become proficient in it, and will remain in it after marriage. 

Thus on the one hand we have a staff of generally uninterested assistants continuously 
ha state of flux, depending at any one time on the technical ability of a small minority, 
nd on the other a keen and progressive staff stimulated by a spirit of competition. 
Surely, with few exceptions, it is upon the latter that the profession depends to keep 
alive and vital. 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the effects of this war on staffing arrangements. 
ll libraries, from the greatest to the smallest, suffered inconvenience in varying 
“Hegrees. All this was unavoidable. Praise, not criticism, is due here. Unfortunately, 
however, such is not the case with the post-war period, for there is every sign that the 
i“%standards to which librarianship attained in 1939 are being dangerously and thought- 
niessly lowered by many librarians today. 
tai =6The most invidious practice is that of transferring temporary war-time assistants 
ase4io the permanent staff. This step is so fundamentally wrong that comment would 
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seem hardly necessary. With a few exceptions, the temporary assistants have neith 
the educational background nor the ability to imbibe further knowledge which } 
essential to all members of the profession. Moreover, the position described j 
paragraph 1 will again arise, wherein frustration will once more pervade the dust 
halls of librarianship. This policy, which mistakes sentiment for reason, will ulti 
mately do great damage both to the different staff categories and the profession the 
serve. It will also have an immediate and harmful effect on the influx of new membe 
of the profession. 

The youth we wish to claim in the ensuing years are almost all members of 0 
libraries today. They come into our buildings regularly, and are not unalive to t 
situation presenting itself. They see the low standard so readily apparent in t 
scholastic abilities of the temporary assistants, which in itself negates any suggestior 
that librarianship is a profession in the learned sense, and are unwilling to offe 
matriculation certificates for a position parallel, or subordinate, to them. It musj 
be emphasized that the mental reaction inherent here is mainly intellectual, and fo 
that reason perhaps the most important. Why impose these differences when they. 
can be avoided? This whole matter is one of the many psychological links in th 
chain which fetters the profession hand and foot. 


5. Gloomy buildings, etc. 

In an age of architectural reform, many libraries are today anachronisms, com 
bining the worst features of Gothic, rococo and Victorian style. Built in an age whet 
librarians were considered incapable of advising architects, they not unnaturally ai 
devoid of any utilitarian function. Many of the fittings and much of the apparat 
being out of date, it follows that certain methods of administration are equally old 
fashioned. Notices reminiscent of the playbills of the ’nineties very often add th 
last institutional touches to these musty old buildings. Other libraries are accomm 
dated in makeshift premises not conducive to study, culture, recreation, work oj 
pleasure. Moreover, where poor assistants are employed, the counter service i 
amateurish and sometimes bad-mannered, and the marking and shelving of book! 
and the hundred-and-one routine jobs untidy, unsystematic and confusing. 

To sum up, the worst libraries in the country combine all the complaints mentioned ; 
the best may be free of them ; the majority contain two or more in varying combina‘ clas 
tions. In competition with other professions for the best talent available, librarianship} exp 
is affected by these considerable drawbacks. Yet, a well-trained, disciplined staff — 
possessing suitable qualifications remains the first essential in the reconstruction off ina 
any system, so the means have to be adopted to recruit it. The whole situation is 
analogous to a cogged wheel impeded by ratchets. Whichever way the wheel grinds 
it is halted by these obstructions. The ratchets must be removed before the wheel 


is free to turn. (To be concluded) Su 


. “ye” 
Indian Scene S. J. Butcher ] 


HE enthusiasm of the Indian librarian for the subtleties and complexities of 
classification has been obvious since Ranganathan introduced Colon classi-§ wh 
fication. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first volume ! of The Kaikhushru 
Taraporevala memorial series in Librarianship should consist of a work on classification. 


1Parkhi, R.S. The Decimal and Colon classificati 3 (a y and a comparison). 
Poona, N. K., Publishing House, 1945. 2 rupees, 4 annas. 
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The author, Mr. Parkhi, has contributed many papers on the subject to the Indian 
|. fp Library Conferences and journals. He received his early training under the author of 
* -§ Colon and is now the Librarian of Fergusson College, Poona. His work is a comparative 
study of the Colon and Dewey schemes based upon his experience of both. 
The comparison reveals with relentless persistence the familiar weaknesses of the 
t “B Dewey scheme, emphasizing the inadequacy of the ten main classes to cover the entire 
range of knowledge and the lengthy notation of new subjects. Mr. Parkhi also considers 
eM that certain subjects of Indology, particularly Indian philosophy, Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and Mysticism, are not sufficiently developed for use in Indian libraries. 
His criticism is constructive and he offers the suggestion of adapting the respective 
“E divisions of the Colon scheme to these schedules. It is doubtful if Indian librarians will 
.:_Bprefer this hybrid arrangement to the expansions worked out by the Indian Library 
tho Association and published in recent numbers of the Library Bulletin. The author comes 
“Eto the conclusion : ‘* Colon is decidedly far superior to the Dewey scheme,” and makes 
| fot an earnest plea for a uniform system of classification in India. 
the From this the reader will deduce that Colon does not command unanimous support 
‘hin India. The precise standing of the scheme has still to be determined, and until 
“some effective machinery for future revision is assured, it is doubtful if it will be adopted 
as the uniform scheme in India. No classification, however wide in scope, scholarly 
in construction and effective in use, can supplant Dewey without this guarantee of 
omg permanence. 
vhf Dr. M. O. Thomas, the present officiating librarian of the Madras University Library, 
has, since 1933, been one of the severest critics. He believes that Colon has made 
atu classification ‘‘a forbidding science,” and that its practical application shows no 
old advantage over other schemes for classifying books. He doubts the claim that the Colon 
_ thd{ notation is shorter than Dewey, and gives as one of his many examples a Colon number 
ymogin English literature—0:2J64:90P111:J 30B28. 
k of However, Mr. Parkhi is an enthusiast, and his book will interest many western 
e i@librarians. Numerous quotations from other works on classification are skilfully 
ookig used to support the author’s conclusion. The engaging style will do something to 
refute the charge sometimes made against Colon of complexity for the sake of intricacy. 
ned ‘§ To the student it offers an admirable intrgduction to Colon suitable for the Registration 
yina-§ classification examination, while the bioggphical sections and ingenious diagrammatical 
ship§ exposition of the principles of notation/¢ill interest every librarian. 
staff! The format of the book is less pleasing; the paper is inferior and the binding is 
n off inadequate, while the printing is poor even judged by war-time standards in India. 
yn is 
rinds wette~ 
yheel 


Out 
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Subjectivism in Classification 


A. Broadfield 


er N his article on my book? Mr. Palmer says 2 “‘ One is left with the feeling that 

all classification is a purely subjective experience : a worrying thought for those 
S of of us concerned in the training of classifiers.’ Mr. Burgess, on the other hand, 
es who is also concerned in the training of classifiers, writes in his review of my book *: 
rm » Philosophy of classification. Grafton, 


tion. 2 Library Assistant. Nov.-Dec., 1946, p. 92. 3 Disintegration” by B. I. Palmer (italics mine). 
% Librarian and book world. Sept., 1946 (italics mine). 
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“* The present reviewer has long pleaded for a shifting of emphasis on to the subjective, 
purposive and disciplinary character of classification within the various studies.” Ce 


Does this mean that the same thing causes alarm to one writer and satisfaction 
to the other, or should we infer that they use the word “‘ subjective ” with reference The 
to different things, of which one causes alarm to one, the other satisfaction to they 
other? I think the latter is the case. Mr. Palmer recoils from a philosophy which 
would make the classifier sole arbiter of the correctness of classification, while} and 
Mr. Burgess commends a philosophy which, acknowledging the impossibility off « ty 
complete knowledge of nature and the absurdity of supposing that it can be the single} jjpr. 
intention of the several groups of workers in the several sciences to attain such pos! 
knowledge, considers instead the scientific purpose to be advanced in each of thef the 
sciences. Having determined this, it tries to discover how purposes are interrelated, 
Mr. Palmer wishes naturally to avoid the evils of solipsism, but I am afraid that hel. 
has lost track of the argument of my book. The balance between the abyss of pure 
subjectivism and the mountainous absurdity of a classification of the sciences which 
disregards the sciences and considers only the natural world is not an easy one to 
strike, but I indicated the necessity of striking it when I said in my book * that “ the 
theory of classification must steer a middle course between the extreme views that 
classification expresses what things are, on the one hand, and that it expresses what 
it is convenient to suppose them to be, on the other.” The point may not be easy 
to understand, but I believe that once it is grasped one of the main problems of the 
philosophy of classification has been located. Any theory labelled ‘* subjectivism” 
is a difficult one to defend, and I avoided both the word and the thing itself. It was 
for this reason that I stressed the importance of objectivity,5 and was at such pain 
to eliminate the view of classification as a mere matter of convenience. All classifi 
cation must in the end be brought to the test against brute facts. The divisions w 
create among organic kinds can be described as being for our own convenience inasmuc 
as no divisions will do justice to the infinite variety of nature, but not in the sense tha 
in making them we suit ourselves, forgetting to suit nature. There is a sense 0 
** convenience ”” which implies that there is no more reason for things as such to fall 
into natural groups than there is for traffic as such to keep to the left rather than t 
the right. This is not far from pragmatism, and is not a doctrine that I have advocated, 
But it is not a simple matter to bring a classification to the test against nature. For 
while Kinds themselves, if we follow the Aristotelian logic, are distinct, and the 
distinctions they mark are not subjectively created for convenience but are real dis- 
tinctions, the particulars on the other hand in which Kinds are manifested are for 
the most part not rigidly exclusive but partake of more than one character or st! 
of characters. This leads to a multiple overlapping, and it will depend on the observer, 
which area of community receives his attention. From this necessary relevance 0 
classification to the purpose to be served by it has in part arisen the myth that it 
corresponds to nothing real. 



























Mr. Palmer will surely confuse his students if he tells them that my work 
is antagonistic to “‘ scholarly ” classification. And he says that “‘ differences in 
frequency of light waves are perceived as colours.” Differences of frequency of lightfj 
waves are not perceived, but inferred. 


* op. cit., pp. 28-9. : ; 
* ib. p. 50, and in all that I said regarding the meaning of the genus in my second chapter. Brar 
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tion Central Library, 

nce The Editor, The Library Assistant. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 
the} Sir,— 

hich 


Your correspondent F. A. Sharr, in deprecating joint meetings of L.A. Branches 
and A.A.L. Divisions, appears to forget that the L.A. and the A.A.L. Section are not 
“two bodies.” He also appears to overlook the fact that, at least in recent years, chief 
librarians, deputies, and senior officers have not been entirely absent from the key 
positions in the A.A.L. Section—which somewhat weakens his implied contention that 
the essential concern of the A.A.L. is the junior and middle-grade assistant. 


There can be no doubt of the desirability of meetings ‘‘ at which the middle and 
junior grades of the profession may air their views and gain experience in public 
speaking’; but Mr. Sharr’s objection to “‘ the damping presence of chief librarians 
and authority representatives” has a curiously “‘ bad old times” ring about it. At 
meetings where junior assistants, senior officers (even chief librarians) and members 
of library committees have been present, joining in the discussion on equal terms, I have 
never noticed either the “‘damping influence of the latter’ or any symptoms of 
tepression, diffidence or reluctance in “‘ the average junior.” Some of Mr. Sharr’s 
remarks suggest that he must be out of touch with the atmosphere which normally 
prevails nowadays in meetings of librarians—be they chiefs, middle grade or juniors, or 
a happy mingling of all three. 


Your correspondent speaks of “‘a powerful and influential body of opinion in the 
L.A. which would welcome the disappearance of the A.A.L.” Without entering into 
matters of L.A. “‘ politics ” and (being not unaware of the circumstances, many years 
ago now, which properly demanded an association of assistant librarians, nor of the 
valuable pioneer work done by the A.A.L.) not wishing to enter a controversy strewn 
with so many red herrings, I can say that my own experience of joint meetings of Branches 
and Divisions (not an unusual experience, I believe) entirely convinces me of their value— 
on various grounds, including the presenting of a united front vis-d-vis the public, rather 
Athan two faces of what the puzzled layman must regard as the same body. 


The special needs, and they are real needs, of the junior library worker should most 
certainly be met. But it is surely arguable (I do not commit myself) that they could be 
met (certainly locally) more logically and not less efficiently if the A.A.L. Section grace- 
fully faded out, in name, to be replaced by a “‘ junior ”’ or “‘ students ” section (compare 
the practice of other professional associations), whose primary concern was the instruc- 
tion, in the broadest sense, of its technically unqualified and unregistered membership, 
.@and whose domestic affairs would be really controlled by non-senior librarians. 


A Branch of the L.A., with its junior/students section, should surely comprise all 
librarians (of whatever grade), authority and “local” members, without distinction, 
tither horizontally or vertically. So long as the L.A. is constituted as at present, the 
only way to achieve locally this surely desirable unity is through the operation of a 
joint committee of Branch and Division. With goodwill, this can work quite smoothly, 
to the benefit of all concerned, as in the West Midlands for many years and recently 
in the North. But it entails the somewhat farcical machinery of three committees 
(branch, division and joint) to carry out work most, if not all, of which concerns both 
t. [Branch and Division, on behalf of a membership common to both. 
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A final word to Mr. Sharr : members of the L.A. (including chief librarians and 
junior assistants) have the right to attend any open meetings of the L.A. and its several 
sections. And many, if not most, chiefs are members of the A.A.L.—which surely all 


goes to show ! TI 
Yours faithfully, 


H. A. BILTON 
(Hon. Sec. Northern Branch of the Library Association ; Hon. Sec. Joint Committee 
of the Northern Branch of the Library Association, and North-Eastern Division of 
the Association of Assistant Librarians). 
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Text-books Required 


The following text-books are out-of-print and are in great demand by Vo 
Students taking the Correspondence Courses of the A.A.L. Members and 
others who have copies and are willing to give or sell them to the Association 
are asked to write at once (stating price if necessary) to the Hon. Librarian, HON 
Mr. H. C. Twaits, F.L.A., Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. ae 

BROWN, J. D. Manual of library economy. 5th edition. Revised by 
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